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Introduction 




A community forum is a planned 
event or series of planned events that pro- 
vides opportunity for broad participation 
and informed discussion of current issues 
oi concern to local citizens. It may involve 
a mass town meeting;^ series of neighbor- 
hood meetings, meetings sponsored by a 
variety of cooperating organizations, or 
even a "meeting" through the use bf ma<& 
media (teleuMon, radio, newspapers, tele- 
phone, etc.) The key elements, whatever 
the loim, Mv wide pn tic ipation, issues of 
o local conceit, and informed discussion. 
Good forums will le^ulf in citizen educa- 
tion and action. 

The experiences of numerous (Com- 
munity colleges in the u-»e of community 
forums for citizen education ha\e led the 
^ onsois of the Assembly to believe such 
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forums should be used by more of our 
institutions. We. believe the state of the 
art can be advanced by community colleges 
and that the response of citizens will result 
in positive support when forums are done 
^well. — 

AACJC has found the Assembly to be 
a useful means for discussing community 
college concerns and enlisting action. As- 
sembly procedures were developed in pre- 
vious sessions supported by grants from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. This As- 
sembly has received assistance o from the 
Ford Foundation, the Shell Companies 
Foundation, and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

A committee met earlier this year to 
assist in planning the Assembly. Partici- 
pants were: 

* George A. Colburn, project director, 
Courses by Newspaper, University of 
California, San Diego. 

Ralph* R. Doty, president, Vermilion 
Community College, Minnesota. 

Diane Eisenberg, director, Commu- 
nity College CbN Forums, AACJC 

Suzanne Fletcher, director, Commu- 
nity Education Program, AACJC. , <> 

John N. Genlry, president, National 
Manpower Institute, Washington,. D.£. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president, 
AACJC. 

Peter Goldmafk, president, Goldmark 
Communications Corporation, Connecti- 
cut. 

Richard H. Hagemeyer, president, 
Central Piedmont Community College, 
North Carolina. 

William A. Keim, president, Pioneer 
Community College, Missouri. 



Constance McQueen, coordinator of * 
adult programs, New York City Commu- 
nity College. 

Thomas E. O'Connell, president, 
Berkshire Community College,' Massachu- 
setts. * 

Norman E. Watson, chancellor, Coast 
Community College District, California. 

Rbge* Yarrington, vice president, 
AACJC. 

The report of the Assembly discus- 
sions and recommendations was drafted 
by Stephen F. Silha, director of communi- 
cations for the Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 
dation in Michigan, and adopted by the 
•Assembly participants. Authors of the 
background papers prepared for the> As- 
sembly are: 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president, and 
Roger Yarrington, vice president^ AACJC. 

E. John Schonleber, former director of 
the Courses by Newspaper Forum project 
in San Francisco, now a consultant to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

A. Hugh Adams, president, and David 
A. Groth, vice president ior academic af- 
fairs, Broward Community College, Flor- 
ida. 

George A. Colburn, director of the * 
national Courses by Newspaper project, 
and Darrell Icenogle, administrative ana- 
lyst, La Jolla, California. 

Ralph Doty, president of Vermilion 
Community College, Minnesota. 

We are grateful for the assistance of 
these persons and organizations and for 
the contributions of the Assembly partici- 
pants. 
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Why Community 
Colleges Should 
Be the 
Institutional 
Base 



By Edmund J. Gleazer; Jr. 
\ and Roger Yarrington 




President Carter has demonstrated in 
recent months that community forums 
can engage the interest of citizens and pro- 
0 duce useful information and ideas. His 

television question and answer sessions' 
with,citizens, his town meetings in several 
localities, have been successful community 
forums. This is an old idea, based in 
America's democratic h)story. It is an idea 
whose time has come once again. 

Community colleges are familiar with 
the idea. Many of these institutions have 9 
experience in conducting various forms of 
community fcrums. 

x — During the Bicentennial a number 
of community colleges participated in the 
/ "American Issues Forum 77 program* spon- 
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sored by the National Endowment' for the 
Humanities. Community forums in a vari- 
ety oftformats were a part of some of those 
programs* 

— Many community colleges have 
part>»pated for years in the annual "Great * 
Decisions" program sponsored b.y the For- 
eign.Policy Association. Here, again, com- 
munity forums have often been part of the 
program, 

— The'Gourses by Newspaper Project 
supported? by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities involves community 
colleges across the country'and some of 
thefee institutions also use community 
forums as part of the local CbN program. 

— AACJC is currently working with 
some specific colleges in a project funded 
by NEH to demonstrate how community 
forums can be utilized for citizen education 
in the humanities, using Courses by News- 
paper* materials. 

Persons with experience in each of 
these types of programs have been invited 
to participate in the Assembly. Other par- 
ticipants have had experience jn other 
community forOni endeavors sponsored by 
by ^community colleges. . 



The community forum idea now needs 
# further development. Leadership should 
come from community colleger The idea 
fits the institutions and *the way they 
should be operating in their communities. 
Community colleges should be close'to the 
citizens,.aWare of their needs aftd concerns, 
ready to supply information, opportunity 
^^or cjiscussion, and assistance in taking 
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Further t 

Development 

Needed 



There are issues in our.democratic so- 
ciety which require citizen education for 
the shaping of public policy. Public policy 
in a democratic society will not be effective 
Without ^nformed public~support. 
/ _ " Thomas Jefferson said in 1820: "I 
/know no safe depository of the v uitimate 
' power's of the society but the people them- * 
selves; and if* we think them' not en- 
lightened enough to exercise f heir* control 
with a wholesome disci&tion, the remedy 
is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion/' 

Th^re are issues' that relate to new 
conditions in America and they have 
aroused public confusion, uncertainty, 
skepticism, and frustration. Among these 
are the depletion of traditional resources 
for energy, economic inflation, increased 
health costs, rising crime rates, pollution 
of air and water, etc. 

Community forums ' can assist in 
shaping public policy by: 

1. Providing a disciplined approach to 
a statement of the questions. We tend to 
to flail away at presumed / adversaries that 
cause Anxieties and discomfbrt but whose 
features are not seen clearly. Why do we 
need to conserve water? Do we? Who is 
the culprit? What is the truth about rising 
gasbline prices and the cost of electricity? ' 
Who's getting the gravy? What about sky- 
rocketing costs of health care? What's 
responsible? Or who? Mismanagement? 
Rich doctors?. And we could go on. We 
• seem set upon by antagonists just beyond 
our reach and powers of identification. The- 
discussions are going on ' — in the parks, 
the shops, the clubs, the streets -—opinions 
abound, but the direction of discussion is 
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often* circular. -Most people come out just 
where they started. What is needed is a 
process to bring the issues t qyt to. center 
stage. — to put the-spotlight on them. We 
ne£d to identify the issues £nd to state the 
necessary questions. 5 That's the beginning* 
of problenv solving and it is the business 
of^ueational institutions. 

^ 2. Promoting informed discussion. It 
is true that lively "discussions are some- 
times dampened' by an application of the 
facts. It is also true that the outcomes of 
discussion "are likely to be productive to 
the extent that they are based on reliable 
informatiort. How much does this? Ration - 
actually Jhave in the way of petroleum 
reserves? What is the breakdown in costs 
for one day of patient care in the hospital? 
How do our water reserves stand in rela- 
tion to average daily perxapifa consump- 
tion? The source of information for exami- 
nation of controversial issues needs to be 
objective, nonpartisan, and frui^ul. A 
community college should have those capa- 
bilities. 

3. Involving many sectors of the com- 
munity. Based upon experience in oiner' 
countries, si^rh as Sweden where stu'dy 
circles have been most effective in the dis- 
cussion of national issues, there is value in 
building upon existing alignments of 
people. But there is also benefit in cutting 
across organizational and association lines. 
People are at home with their friends in 
the clubs, the community organizations. 
They identify with the objectives of those 
organizations. They have a sense of iden- 
tity in the organization of participation, a 
j£OVQment and vitality which can be highly 



.usefuAn establishing contacts with sjfiu- 
larly qualified people v in other organiza- * 
Hons who are readysto confifdnt common 
interests that cut across organizational 
lines. One is reminded that the true in- 
ternationalists are those v$\o are well 
grounded in the soil of their own culture. 

4. Developing a sense of involvement. 
According to the Public Agenda Founda- 
tion Report in 1976: In the mid-60's, a 
one-third minority reported feeling iso- 
lated and distant from the political process. 
By the mid-70's, a two-thirds majority re- 
ported feeling that what they think "does 
not really count? 7 Community forums 
would repiesent a new initiative to increase 
citizen discussion and broader participation 
and could well lead to further involvement 
in meetings with congressmen, citizen 
oversight bodies, crime prevention, safety, 
environment, welfare, child care, etc. Ac- 
cording to the foundation report, greater 
participation requires overcoming of mis- 
trust and cynicism and practical and proven 
vehicles of implementation. Community 
forums by immunity colleges could be 
.one of those practical.and proven vehicles. - 

According to the Agenda Foundation 
Report referred to above ("Moral Leader- 
ship in Government"), we need newlnttia- 
tives to increase citizen participationjOne 
urgent dimension is the use" of practical 
and proven vehicles of informed public 
debate with broad participation. # 
* Community forums sponsored by 
community colleges fit the need. More 
community colleges need to gain experi- 
ence inliow to conduct good forums, how- 
to involve more perspns, how to foster 
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♦action that has a broad base of informed 
support. 

. # . National 

Energy development and conserva- Issues Become 
Hon, unemployment, saying our environ- Local Agendas 
ment, public safety and 'ndividual security, * , 
better health care, honesty in government 
and business. These are national issues that 
can be translated into a local agenda for , 
analysis, discussion, and action^ 

believe the community college has 
a mission to engage itself in community- 
based research as well as citizen education. 
What better agenda, than to tackle the 
actual problems that trouble our society 
and each of us as individuals? What better 

' strategy than to involve as many citizens 
;as possible in the focal analysis, discussion, 
and in practical approaches to solutions?- * 
This- dynamic process is ideally a 

'community enterprise. The community 

.-college, hopefully, is experienced in the ' *3 
identification of community needs and re- 
sources, in enlisting cooperation by a wide 
spectrum of community agencies, in using 
a variety of learning formats — including^ 
the mass media. The community college 
has subject area specialists and community 
education specialists. It has a mandate to 
serve its community. 

This 

Th£ .Assembly .brings together per- Assembly — 
sons with experience in community forums and Afterwards 
and persons with the ability to move ahead ; 
with such forums in many community 
colleges. We hope that the interaction here 
> ill produce specific recommendations ^ 



addressed to specific persons and agencies 
c who can help in this effort. 

Community foyums qre learning de- 
vices that have been tested in many com- 
munities in many forms. Let us examine 
the state of the art, put it up against the 
needs of our times and the missions of our 
colleges and see whether we cannot pro- 
duce some useful ideas of how to increase 
the use of these democratic devices. 

After the Assembly, the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges will share widely your recommen- 
dations — especially with the parties to 
whom they are addressed. But we ask you 
also to go home Shd test them in your own 
institutions. Community forums are not 
new. But we believe the time has come to 
use them more widely and to develop them 
more fully into devices for citizen educa- 
tion. 




The State of 
the Art 



By E. JohnSchonl|ber 




Friecirich Nietzsche once described 
the human condition, at its best, as a "voy- 
age into the dangerous 'perhaps/ " And 
while this may seem an unduly solemn 
note on which to begin a discussion on the 
art of developing and conducting commu- 
nity forums, it is not entirely inappropriate 
for the simple reason that sponsoring a 
forum, like a forum 'itself, is a risky busi- 
ness, a hazardous affair. The "dangers" 
which accompany the creation of a forum 
are due directly to the very nature of a 
^ forum and not simply to the usual hazards 
besetting human enterprises. 

Concerned as we are, therefore, with 
O n examination of the ways in which a 



community college may serve as a sponsor 
or institutional baSe for community fo- 
rums, we are perhaps well advised to re- 
flect for a moment on the natutip of a 
forum and implications of sponsorship. 

Someone recently remarked *nat he 
wished to conduct a fo$im but that he 
was not entirely certain what a forum is. 
And this is not unusual for we are all more 
or less familiar with what we call a forum 
— so much so that, of late, it has even 
become a fashionable word in our vocabu- 
laries. We believe that we know a forum 
when we see~ one (when we are part of 
one); and we think, too, that. we know, in 
general what we want when we set about 
creating one. Reflecting on our expedience 
with forums we can, presumably, derive 
a certain intelligence about them and ac- 
quire even that kind of knowledge which 
makes generalizations possible. 

, Nonetheless, precise definitions of 
"community forum" do not exist; nor is 
there a "tried and true" handbook to guide 
us in the conception, development, and 
implementation' of a forum. Yet just as a 
good cook need never use a recipe in 
fashioning a gourmand's delight, so too can 
7i highly successful and beneficial commu- 
nity forum result from the creative imagi- 
nation and energies of one planning such 
fr a project. 

The observations and generalizations 
which are to be found in this paper are 
derived, therefore, not frbm searching in- 
quiries or exhaustive scholarship; on the 
contrary, they are derived from a number 
of specific experiences (both immediate and 
at once removed) with community forums 
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in recent years. They are more truly the con- 
clusions of common sense, the observations 

# of a practitioner than those of a theoretician 

or scholar. So that they may have some , 
com&non application, however, these obser- 

- vations have been generalized from the * . 

peculiarities of any particular* forum. 
Taken together, they constitute at best a * 
hesitant primer for the noyice; for the 
seasoned programmer, they should at least 
effect echoes and render explicit the ele- 
ments of their experience. 

Continuous 

On reflection it becomes apparent that Process 
the making of a community forum is a con- In Stages 
tinuous process which can be reduced to a 
series of distinguishable stages, each with 
its own role and each possessing its own 
exigencies. 

The most fundamental (and thereby 
controlling) feature of a forum concerns 
the identity, purposes, and possibilities of 
the forum itself — in a word, the general " 
nature of a forum. And in attempting to 
state what a forum is, it is essential to bear 
in mind what it is not. Above all else, a 
forum is not a particular kind of program 
format: it is not a panel discussion, or a* 

% lecture series, or a public debate. A forum* 
may employ such formats but it is never 
.co-extensive with them. Moreover, a fo- 
rum, unlike a debate, does not seek to re- 
solve a problem; unlike a town meeting, 
a forum, does not attempt to ^resolve an 
issue; unlike a task force, it has no task 
to perform; unlike a program of action, 
there is no action to be taken. 

q By Intent (if not by definition), a 

ERIC? rum * s a P rocess or state °f a ff airs ; ^ is 
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a kind of collective activity, a social under- 
taking characterized by inquiry arid de- 
liberation, serving no purposes beyond it- 
self and without practical inspiration or 
direction. A forum is participatory,- rather 
than passive; it is, discursive and~defibera- 
tive an4 never didactic; it is open and 
welcoming rather than restrictive or closed; 
it ig voluntary and never compulsory; it is 
by design comprehensive o( the full spec- 
trum of possible points of view and con- 
, victions; it is disciplined and purposeful,* 
yet dispassionate with respect to results; 
above all else, it is informed, for it seeks 
understanding. 

A forum is "serious-minded and thought- 
ful, although not humorless or somber; it 
. is responsible and never whimsical, never 
capricious; it is radical in that it seeks to 
go to the very roots of one mode of human 
possibility; it is a sustained endeavor, ahd 
not occasional or episodic; it is popular in 
that it is timely and relevant to the needs 
and concerns of the public; it is proving 
and critical for it does not seek a. consensus 
or decision. A forum becomes possible and 
is most apt to flourish in a particular kind 
of social climate: one in whfth the poten- 
tial participants find themselves troubled 
or baffled, even bewildered by questions 
to which answers are not at hand, by 
problems for which there are no solu- 
tions, by demands for which traditional 
values and beliefs appear insufficient. It is 
from this manner of human predicament, 
from this kind of social condition that a 
forum derives its character and its distinc- 
tive vitality. 

With some understanding of the na- 
ture of^ forum and with some sense of the 
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conditions which render it appropriate, it 
becomes possible to fashion a plan and to 
develop the strategies for its realization. 

Objectives, 

The planning and development of a" Strategies, 
community forum is not unlike a political Techniques 
* campaign — but a political campaign of a 
particular kind. In effect, the date of the 
election may have been set, but the "candi- 
date" remains to be identified; moreover, 
, * the candidate may prove to be totally un- 
known to the electorate; there may be little 
or no organizational base from which to ! 
work; and time may be very short indeed. 
On reflection it becomes apparent that a 
great deal must be accomplished, that there 
are njany stages through which the "cam-, 
paign" must pass, and that without a 
thoughtful plan of action, chaos rather 
than victory will be the result. 

The plan necessary to the conception 
and development of a community forum 
must include the articulation of explicit 
objectives, the identification of specific 
strategies suited to the realization of those 
objectives, and the use of certain tech- 
niques apt to insure a forum characterized 
by the qualities already described. N 

The objectives or purposes of a com- 
munity forum must be carefully clarified, 
for unless its purposes are fully under- 
stood both by those planning 'the project 
< and by these participating within it, what- 
ever results may indeed have merit, but 
not that of the merit being a realization of 
the intended forum. 

This process of clarification is one 
^which characteristically continues for all 
ERiC rticipants thr0u gh°ut the planning and 
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implementation of the program. To lose 
sight at any point of what if is that one 
wishes to accomplish is to invite diffuse 
and even counter-productive activities, 
however valuable in themselves. And while 
these carefully elaborated and clearly spe- 
cified objectives may be seen- initially as 
' unnecessarily arbitrary constraints, grad- 
ually they wiU come to be appreciated as 
the indispensable guides and guarantors of 
* discipline irt the realization of the intended 
forum. 

Although the, reiteration, clarification, 
and explication of these objectives extend 
through the planning and implementation 
of the forum, a distinct 'stage of its devel- 
, . opment consists in the elaboration of a , 
functional strategy for the realization of 
these objectives. It becomes necessary to 
inventory the range of factors affecting the 
implementation oj; the forum and to shape 
strategies to them. 

Identifying 

the Theme The subfect or theme must first be 
identified and because it is timely and sig- 
nificant, it is most often the immediate 
occasion for the decision to mount a forum. / 
The choice of a subject or theme must/ 
nonetheless be responsive to an identifiable 
concern of the potential audience and it 
must likewise be articulated injanguage 
and in a form which is assuredly intelligible 
and persuasive. 

Secondly, the forum which is to ad- 
dress this subject requires appropriate sup- 
portive, even authoritative, personnel and 
materials if the forum is to be informative 
and disciplined — if it is to achieve 
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heightened understanding among its par- 
ticipants. 

<» 

Third, an effective forum presupposes 
thorough and thoughtful attention to its 
potential audience or participants. We are 
speaking in* the present context of "com- 
munity" forums and that community must 
not only be defined 7 but it must also be 
analyzed in a manner which goes weirbe- 
yond the traditional demographic cate- 
gories. The audience must be recognized 
as diverse according to kind (age; sex; eco- 
nomic and social background; racial and 
ethnic characteristics; levels of education; 
need; familiarity with the subfect matter 
of the forum, etQ). It must further, be 
recognized as diverse according to the 
levels of interest' and the proposed theme 
and the forum itself (ranging from the al- 
ready deeply concerned and committed (;p 
the indifferent and the "passer-by") ; and 
it must still further be analyzed according 
to the degrees of its accessibility and its 
readiness to participate (ranging from the 
commuter to the resident; from the in- 
dividual confined through disability or 
through work to a fixed location to those 
who are highly mobile; from those with 
virtually no leisure time to those burdened 
hy time on their hands, etc.). 

Fourth, a well-planned forum must 
take into account the identity and suit- 
ability of institutional or organizational 
sponsorship' for the forum itself or for 
components within it. It is possible, of 
course, to implement a forum through a 
•singlg institutional sponsor, such as a 
^ community college, in which all responsi- 
4 c nihility is vested. But if one considers the 
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additional resources available through co- 
operative sponsorship (facilities, personnel, 
prior experience, established 'constituen- 
cies, etc.), as well as the very nature of ; a 
forum itself (as a broadly participatory 
enterprise solicitous of the widest spectrum 
of conviction and belief), it becomes clear ^ 
that sponsorship through v a number of in- 
dependent, yet cooperating, institutions 
tends to create a variety of programs which 
are complementary and mutually reinforc- 
ing, reflecting better the diffe^g interests 
arid capacities of the sponsors and their 
constituencies. It is also true that such col- 
lective sponsorship is apt to engender a 
strong sense among participants that they < 
are sharing in a broader and larger-under- 
taking than thdy alone could attempt; in- 
deed, experience shows that a forum so 
sponsored is strengthened by -the fact 
that the "best" programs establish a model 
or a standard for the performance of other 
participating sponsors. 

The matter of institutional sponsor- 
ship deserves yet further comment for one , 
must ask oneself to which institutions does~ 
one turn — what differentiating character- 
istics among institutions suggest reliably 
the likelihood c r effective results? At least 
the following criteria or characteristics 
may be said to commend themselves to 
those planning a forum: First, is program- 
ming of an informal educational nature 
consistent with the primary objectives of 
the institution? Second, is the past experi- 
ence or "track record" of the institution 
strong in such programming? Third, does 
the institution possess the necessary and 
qualified leadership and personnel and is 
the continuity of that" leadership assured 
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for the duration of the organization's par- 
ticipation? Fourth, is there a clear and 
stable commitment to, the importance of 
the forum's purposes? Fifth, does the insti- 
tution already possess or have assured 
access to the facilities and resources neces- 
\ sary to their participation? Sixth, does the 
institution have' an established audience 
and the means to communicate readily and 
effectively with its audience (or an ex- 
tended aucjience)? Seventh, in light of the 
f<#egoing, is the institution's participation 
in the proposed forum assuredly manage- 
able by its leadership, especially in viev^ of 
its other commitments? The absence of an 
affirmative response to any one of these 
questions indicates a corresponding degree 
of probable failure. , 

Fifth, the allocation or distribution 
of responsibility for the success of the 
forum or any component of it may well 
prove to be of cardinal importance. The 
practice, too common even today, of im- 
posing an already fully developed program 
on others for them to implement leads with 
predictable regularity to failure to imple- 
ment the program at all, or to do so only 
0 partially or half-heartedly — or, at worst, 
to resist the imposition, leading to disaffec- 
tion or even to competing and alternative 
programs. The very nature of a forum sug- 
gests that in planning, as in implementa- 
tion, the process must be broadly and 
genuinely participatory. An effective fo- 
rum requires, thereby, thaj: a high degree 
of independence, initiative, and direct re- 
sponsibility be vested in sponsoring and 
participating organizations, those charged 
q *vith presenting or implementing a partic- 
ERJ£fer aspect of the forum, and those indi- 
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viduals who, in effect, constitute the forum 
Jitself. Each must act according to his or her 
own best judgment no matter how much 
assistance, guidance, and coordination are m 
proffered. 

Sixth, a successful forum is one which, 
more likely than not, draws upon a variety 
of program formats and seeks out innova- 
tive and even improbable program tech- 
niques. In view of the fact that communi- 
ties are so widely diverse in their kinds of 
populations, in the levels of interest, etc., 
programming must employ formats suited 
to, and accessible to these audiences/ If 
-there is a general rule, it must be thabthe 
kind of activity presented must be appro- 
priate and congenial to the audience to be 
reached, of such^ natures to arrest their 
attention and tor'engage their particiption. 

Seventh, closely related to the effective 
choice of program formats is the selection 
of time and place for the forum's activities. 
Again, the diversity of intended audiences 
may require scheduling events at mc$st any 
hour of the day, most any day of the week, 
and in locations too often ignored. One's 
periods of leisure may be brief and they 
may occur only in homes or at places of 
work in the major concourses of public life 
(supermarkets, city hall, banks, unemploy- 
ment offices, and the like). A forum faithful 
to its* peculiar nature and purposes is, 
thereby, one which is designed to reach 
•people where they are and when they are 
free to turn their attention to questions of 
common concern. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
fundamental importance of communica- 
tion to the success of a forum. The idea of 
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the fon:*n and its objectives 'must be com- * 

municated effectively and repeatedly to 

principal sponsors and to those with direct 

responsibility for its realization; prospec- 
, tive participants must be clearly and fully 
, informed of the date, time, and place of 
v -each event, as well as the nature of the 

•event itself; and the events themselves 0 

must be communicative in that they are 

suited to the experience, education, and ex- 
pectations of the intended audience. The 

idea of the forum, its objectives, and its 

components must be presented to all for 

whom it is designed; it must fqrther be 

publicized; and, in today's world where we 

find ourselves so nearly overwhelmed by 
♦ information, it must be promoted. 

"To the 

Armecl with the knowledge of what Very Roots .. 

the creation of a forum implies and with * 
the steady resolve to embark on such an 
enterprise, one may well achieve what we 
have already described as an activity which 25 
goes "to the very roots of one mode of 
human possibility." It is akin to-what 
♦MattheC' Arnold ciUed "criticism," which 
"obeys an instinct {prompting it to try to 
know the best that is known . . . irrespec- 
tively of practice, politics, and everything 
of the kind." He continues, "Its business 
t is simpjy to know and by in its turn 
making this known, to create a current of 
true and fresh ideas." He concludes, "^t 
tends to establish an order of^ ideas,' if 
not absolutely true, yet .true by ctompari- 
, son with that which it displaces; to make 
the best ideas' prevail. Presently these new 
ideas reach society . . . and there is 4i stir . * 

rnirtid growth everywhere; out of this stir 
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and growth come the creative epochs . . ." 

A community forum at its best dis- 
closes that the spirit may be awakened in . 
many' ways — that' the mind, no matter 
how simple or unlettered, no matter how 
subtle or refined, is never immune to the 
troubling /nich a vexing question en- 
genders, nor the quest which the troubling 
propels — nor- to the joy which compan- 
ions bringing (light out of darkness." 
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To Reach 
the Unreached 

■' By A, Hugh Adams and David A^Groth 




Today's community college is com- 
mitted to the extension of higher educa- 
tional opportunities to all who can benefit. 
The institution is involved in a continuous 
effort to reach out <1nd touch the lives of 
individuals through its many programs 
and activities. Through its open doors pass 
a variety of students pursuing diverse 
higher educational, objectives. In many 
cases/ the students have had no previous 
involvement in higher education not any 
real expectation that higher education 
p opportunities would be available to them. 
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, • In these ( circumstances, the com'mu- 

P nity college must be^flaptable and respon- 

> % • sive to needs. These, twin 'concepts are • 
essential to .an effective operation 1 in to-, 
e • day's rapidly* chari^ing^ educational* scene. - 

' & - ' The community rscollfege. movement is 
* * grounded in th^beltef that "what is edu- 
v cationalfy^so^tfd is administratively fea--» 

' • . • sible." Tmese concepts undergircl '* the 

community ^college movement and hhvQ 
contributed** to its success. 

Empirical and theoretical- descriptions 
ot the community service concept '(com- 
4 munity based, community centered),,, 
abound. As recently a« jhe spring of 1977 ¥ / 
„ % Wattenbarger ^ posed some criteria, for 
e w * , determining how welL art 'institution has 

become a community based, comtfiunity 
centered college. In ^some instants, the„ 
community dimension is receiving great/ 
emphasis. In support of . this 'emphasis is 
the insistence that colleges must be respon- 
sive to all members of its constituency, not 
-28 »\ just a few privileged individuals who, hap- 

pened to possess the proper' background 
* and Sufficient resources to attend. Careful 
, consideration of the comnrjunity^dimension 
changes the 'college's concept of goals, 
l^ilty, facilities, needs, coordination, re- 
ffpurces, boundaries, evaluation, and most 
, other areas associated with postsecondary 
. * education. 3' 

Changing , 

Service Rising " social consciousness in the 

Corlcept sixties lowered the threshold for under- 
standing human need. The war on poverty, 
the Peace Corps.,, and civil rights phenom- 
ena heightened expectations of the 4 
ER^C nored, and challenged the assumptions o 
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governmental service. The community 
college rose to prominence on the crest 

* . pf this social change. 

Continuing education, occupational 
and technical education^cultural and en- 
richment program?, up-grading, retraining 
and outreach became the tools of service. 
The college proved its ability to respond to 
the learning needs of many individuals in 
addition fo'recent high school graduates in 
the 18-22 year age group. Some have 
viewed these accomplishments as the com- 
pletion of the community college dream — 

. the capstone to the community college 
movement. A closer examination would 
undoubtedly lead to reconsideration of that 
notion. Indeed, it # would appear that the 
community may very likely experience 
more dramatic changes in the decade 
ahead than during r the last decade of 
growth and expansion of service. Cer- 
tainly, new delivery systems, new ap- 
proaches, and new concepts will be con- 
stant in the decade ahead. 
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By carefully analyzing the clientele of 
the community college one could quickly 
determine that the unreached outnumber 
those sejved. One way to determine who 
the unreached are is to compare the popu- 
lation Sjerved to the total community popu- 
lation. .By doing this, a profile of the 
v unreached can be developed. For example, 
- if 25,000 residents are between 45 and 55 
yearS "of age and the college only reaches 
250 of that population or on^percent, then 
ninety-nine percent are not served. 
c By doing a series of profiles of the 
rn i/^:omrfmnity, the college can quickly deter- 
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The 

Unreached — 
Profiling and 
Targeting 



mine the unreached population. Profiles 
reflect service to groups such as elderly, 
blacks, divorced, male, female, low income, 

• semi-skilled,' and others. As 'a result of 
these profiling efforts, the unreached could 
be targeted. Targeting, however, is but one 
step in reaching the unreached. Considera- 

1 tion of priorities of individual and com- 

• muhity n^ds is also important. 

Needs 

Assessment Much heralded and seldom done are 

needs assessments. The term is used casu- 
ally by educators. Many a program has 
failed because we offered what someone 
thought was needed — not what was 
wanted. , 

Needs assessment has to be some- 
thing more than an anxious graduate stu- 
dent's dissertation. Needs assessment must 
be a dynamic interaction "between com- 
munity and college — person to person, 
give and take. It is a commitment to find 
30 out what, the constituents- really need — 

not to offer a warmed-over program given 
"the last group. This type of assessment 
means a dedication to life-centered edu- 
cation. 

Life-centered education probes in- 
dividual needs and society's expectations 
and seeks to help people find fulfillment 
' and successes family members, employees, 
citizens, oi^in other roles. The community 
forum is one way to assess life needs of 
unreached groups and to begin to take 
steps to meet these needs. Used properly, 
the community forum can serve as a 
catalyst to penetrate to the core of individ- 
rnir ual and community need. 
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The Forum * 

i A number of assumptions can be Technique 

developed concerning the unreached. Col- 
leges might assume that those with real A 

needs malce their wants known and are 

served* accordingly., This assumption leads 

to an organized- institutional posture em- 
phasizing reaction to the squeaky wheels. 
* On the other hand, the pro-active 

approach assumes that every constituent 

group has needs which they may or may 

not be able to articulate. Under this as- 
sumption, a college reaches for various 

techniques -fox ferreting out the individual * 

and collective needs of constituents. The 

community forum is one technique for 

accomplishing this objective. 
^ The forum concept may have its roots 
- N in the colonist's town meeting. The idea of 
v the forum is to have a place or assembly 
'for open discussion of public matters or 

current questions, forums may range from 

uncontrolled verbal and sometimes physi^ 

cal free-for-alls to carefully planned group 3 

involvemenfprocesses designed to achieve 

specific outcomes. They may be loosely 
- structured or tightly organized. In either * 

case, a successful forum involves detailed 

attention to planning, implementation, and 

follow up. Without proper prior planning, 

the best intentions will result in empty 

rooms, poor public relations, and disap- 
pointment. 

The community college is uniquely 

suited to serve as a vehicle for public 

forums. Its programs and activities touch 

virtually every home and business in the 

area; it is a storehouse of knowledge, skills, 
^ -*nd expertise which can be brought to bear 
ERXC n a 8 iven issue; it is generally nonaligned 
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in a political 1 sense and can bring objective 
and dispassionate points of view to bear on 
issues of concern; and it generally enjoys 
public understanding and support. These 
qualities enable the community college to 
actively participate in the free exchange of 
' ideas relative to problems of significance 
in the community and to actively particip- 
ate in their solution. 

Used creatively, forums may reach 
the elderly and assist them in developing a 
viable philosophy of life for the later years. 
A series of newspaper articles featuring 
elderly people could lead into a series of 
- forums designed to expand the horizons 
for this under-utilized age group. Forums 
might be used to explore the barriers to 
educational opportunity for minority 
adults. Community groups such as the 
Urban League could provide leadership and 
cooperation in that respect. The fast grow- 
ing population of single heads of house- 
holds could also be reached through _a 
forum process. Topics such as.-(l) coping 
with father/ mother roles, (2) securing ade- 
quate child care, (3) understanding legal 
and financial responsibilities, (4) managing 
time for effective parenting, or (5) dis- 
covering new careers would possibly be of 
interest to these groups. 

Planning is an overworked word, but 
it is an essential step if the unreached are 
to be reached through forum activities. 
Following are a number of principles which 
are recommended in planning forum 
activities: 

1. Select forum target groups as a 
result of careful needs assessment. The 



target group should be selected only after 
thorough consideration of the group's 
needs in relation to college, community, 
and other objectives. Conducting a forum 
.process involves a commitment of per- 
sonnel, financial, and other resources. This 
fact should be farefully considered. The 
decision to initiate the forum process 
should result from a college-wide needs 
assessment leading to a formal institu- 
tional commitment to reach the group. 

2. Integrate the decision to reach the 
target group into tVz college's objectives. 
Preferably the forum process would be an 

. integral part of a well stated college objec- 
tive to raach a previously unreached popu- 
lation. The objective could tie to increase 
the involvement of the handicapped in 
college activities, to increase the enrollment 
and educational success of a minority 
population, or to initiate programs for an 
ever growing underemployed population. 
Whatever the objective, the chances of 
success increase when the goal is formally . 
adopted as part of the college's annual or 
long-range plans. 

3. Develop a systematic plan for 
achieving the objet ; ye. If the college is 
serious about reaching the unreached, then 
a systematic plan should be developed for 
achieving the objectives. Performance 
goais should be developed, time tables 
established, responsibility assigned, re- 
sources allocated, and evaluation planned. 
If it is worth doing, it should be done well. 

4. Involve representative advisory 
groups in the planning process. Mt. Hood 
Community College used three distinct 

® Jvisory ommittees to plan a conference 



entitled "Choices Unlimited" and designed, 
to generate dialogue among women con- 
cerning their role in society. This is one 
example of how much counsel is necessary 
to successfully implement a forum process. 
The formation and use of advisory groups 
is both an art and a science. It is a key to 
insuring broad support from those groups 
which can affect results. 

5. Insure a cross-section of commit- v 
nity representatives in advisory groups. 
The use of advisory groups should include 
consideration of change strategy. Repre- 
sentatives of the target group (consumers), 
should be an integral part, but it is also 
important to include individuals who are 
catalysts, communicators, and antagonists. 
Needed are persons who can be helpful in 
initiating the effort, others who* can legiti- 
mize the process, and those who complete 
the detail work. 

6* Give advisory groups a specific 
charge and reward their efforts. Whether 
one or several advisory groups are formed, 
they should be given careful written in- 
structions. The limits of their authority 
and. responsibility and the goal of their 
work should be defined. Nothifig can be a v s 
frustrating to an advisory group as un- 
certainty concerning its mission. 

7. Solicit cooperation from other 
agencies in planning of programs. One 
. dean of community services advised that 
the forum topic must be seen as essential 
by "at least one influentialxpmmunity 
agency or group." Therr^'^Tleast "two 
spheres of influence are combined," and 
the potential audience expanded. Mont- 
gomery College cooperated with such 
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•groups as the* League of Women Voters, 
ihe Community Planning Board, a local 
^developer, and-others in a series of forum- 
type activities. Sharing of goals, responsi- 
bility, and credit for success is vital 

8. Define long-range as well as short- 
ranga..goals. The forum process is not an 
end product but a means toiarf jend. The 
goal for a college should not be to conduct 
a forum but to initiate a journey of self- 
discovery for the participants and those 
affected by the process. A short-range goal 
may t>e to identify the barriers to participa- 
tion qf a minority group in the educational 
process, but the long-range goal is to find 
means of eliminating those barriers, en- 
rolling, teaching, and graduating students 
with competencies needed to fulfill individ- 
ual as well as community needs. Coastline 
Community College's Job Fair on Career 
Opportunities in Allied Health was a one- 
day experience. However, it may have led 
to significant life changes in some individ- 
uals. Individuals nudged or pushed into 
life change processes the long-range result 
expected. 

9. The fovum should include follow- 
up. activities. Broward Community College 
conducted town meetings in 20 different 
communities of its district. A needs assess- 
ment survey was conducted through, local 
papers to identify major concerns of resi- 
dents in each of these communities. As 
a part of the town meeting process, small 
group discussions were 1 developed concern- 
ing each community's highest priority con- 
cerns. Small group leaders sought to focus 
discussion on action projects designed to 
^Jeviate the problems. In one community, 
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for instance, a citizens action group was 
formed to preserve public beach areas 
which were threatened by developers. 

People planning tot forum activities, 
. should anticipate the outcomes and prepare • 
foUow-up programs, specific classes, action - 
groups, and other means of channeling the 
energy and motivation which may be cre- 
ated by the f orumr If-the-college is parti-, 
cipating in a catalytic program to expand 
the horizons, of participants, then once 
those visions are expanded it would be 
appropriate to carefully lead the initiated 
on the next step of the life change process. 
This might include counseling, enrollment, 
or further special programs. 

10. Provide for .appropriate rewards, 
recognition, and identity. A community 
services dean advised that the importance 
of forum activities may be for some to see 
and others to be seen. Planning a forum 
should include consideration of why 
participants should attend. There must be 
something in it for the participants as well 
as the planners. A college should not over- 
look the rewards to its own staff for plan- 
ning of such an effort. Typically, funding 
formulas do not provide for incentives for 
development of forum activities. There- 
fore, other means of rewarding the effort 
t are necessary. 



Implementing 
the 
Forum 
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Proper planning should lead to a 
.successful forum. The actual implementa- 
tion of the forum requires attention to 
procedural detail. Some principles which 
might be- helpful in the implementation 
are as follows: 
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•1. The topic of the forum should gen- 
• erate excitement. The pr-^iierrtrofon^om 
munity college stated that the broader the 
topic, the more apathetic the people. Most 
individuals who have tried the forum ap- 
proach note that the topic has to be capable 
of stimulating the interest of prospective 
participants so that they will be motivated 
to come. A topic such as Man and Society 
♦might have appeal to a disparate group, 
• whereas'Law-and Its Impact on Women as 
presented. i>y Coastline Community Col- 
lege focuses on a specific topic t — law, and 
a specific group — women. 

* 2. Timeliness should he considered in 
planning the topic. The bicentennial gave 
all of America the opportunity to reflect oil 
our 200 years* Programs built around a 
futuristic or historical theme during the 
bicentennial year probably generated more 
interest then they would have in any other 
.year.- The college should be prepared to 
respond in a timely manner to local, 
regional, and national events. If a major 
employer moves cut of a community, a 
well-planned fdrum process developed 
around the, problems of coping with this 
situation would likely be successful. If the 
awareness of the needs of some community 
group, such as the handicapped, is height- 
ened by legislative action, or national pub- 
licity, likelihood of participation is in- 
creased. 

. ^3. Location and time can ruin the 
best plans. Failure to consider the best time 
and location can lead Jo great disappoint- 
ment. c The advisory committees, needs 
assessment, and extensive communication 
O or the target group can help to avoid this 
EMCitfall. 

*• ■ 36\ *. 
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4. Select forum leaders, respondents, 
arid speakers with drawing power. Edith 
Green gave the keynote address for Mt. 
Hood's forum on#'Choices Unlimited/' 
and Patsy Mink,xandidate for presidential 
nomination, appeared. Individuals such as^ 
these can be used to attract participation' 
and their involvement should be incorpor- 
ated into the Overall purposes of the forum. 
Montgomery College co-sponsored a fo- 
run^activity wit}*- the lpcarCcmmission on 
Aging and drew on participants from the 
White House Conference.cm Aging. Com- 
munity involvement and recognized lead- 
ers can assist recruifment and participation 
in the conference: Broward Community 
College cooperated with,area chambers pf 
commerce, business" firms, : and interested, 
organizations to britfg officials from «the 
'U'S.-Departmentof Sta^^a public forum 
on foreign policy. The broad-based parti- 
cipation in planning and sponsorship as- 
sured that sessions^ would include public 
high school students through serfibr citi- 
zens. As a result, the conference reached 
many persons of diverse ages and back- 
grounds on a theme of particular impor- 
tance to the citizens at that tim?.^ 
, 5. Promotion is essential to forum 
succes^The forum planrler should be'cer- 
' tain not to think too small when promoting 
the program^ A fatal mistake.is'Jto think 
you will have too many participants.. The 
best advice in this regard is to "think big." 

6. Use group process techniques in 
conducting the forum- ^Behavioral science 
has Evolved many useful tools for involv- 
ing individuals in group processes. Forum 
planners should carefully consider the 
variety of formats, processes, products, 



and alternatives for achieving the fonim , 
goals. The format should be developed to * 
mfeet the^unique needs and circumstances 
* " surrounding each situation. Variety within 
. . the forum^i^ probably a good idea. Alter- 
, nating between- large group, small group, 
listening, talking, writing, discussing, and % fc 
other activities would be good. The format 
ftiust be designed with, consideration for 
"pace " v It shouldn't move too fast,, or too 
slowly. / _ * o 

. ; Several new techniques should be con-' 
sidered ^planning. The charette process 
" of directed participation has promise for * / 
forum Activities. A recent national con- • - - 
ferdhce or. community schools and com- " ^ 
munity colleges used this process" to estab- < 
lish a blueprint for cooperative working : 
relationships between the two domains. 
The Association of American Colleges used ' 
the charette process for dialogue on Liberal 
Education in the Community College. A 

. . charette can be used to develop a mission/ ■ 
, rationale, goals statements, barriers- for a 
community "activity: A .written product 
produced by charette participants gives a ' 
sense of ownership to each individual not 
* usually achieved in some forum activities.' 

Another technique of group involve- 
ment which could be helpful is the nominal 
group process. This is a mechanism for ob- 
taining maximum potential of all' group 
participants by alternating individual 

, . brainstorming and controlled group par- 
ticipation. The greatest advantage of this 
process is that it equalizes the contribution * 
of the overly verbal participants who can 
dominate a forum. 
q These techniques are given as evi- 
EJ^Ci ence °f a range of possible forum strat- 
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egies. Forum planners should consider the 
goals of the forum and design the format 
accordingly. As h*s been mentioned 
throughout this paper, the advice of com- 
munity members would be most important 
"in the development of the format. 

/Qne codrdinator of community setv- 
•iyds summed u^now community colleges 
can best reach the- unreached by saying 
that we should establish ourselves . . . "'as 
life planning centers to which the com- 
munity would turn (or resources to help 
them pursue new directions, be they 
academi^, social, or vocational/ 7 * He" ad- 
vised that "characteristically, the un- 
reached require personal contact -and a 
topic witlj-high vested interest, appeal if 
l£iey are to attend.^ This states well the 
need for the community college jo be a life- 
Centered institution .involved in the Jife 
changes oP individuals and communities. 
If colleges are to do this and use the forum 
activity, they should consider the follow- 
ing: 

1. Make community needs assess- 
ment a high priority for the coming year. 

2. Assign specific responsibility for 
developing forum activities. 

3. Involve the total college family, in 
a self-assessment of its relation to the 
community served. 

4. Conduct a charette or similar 
forum process enabling community lead- 
ers to identify significant community 
probtems^ . 

5. Assefe^vhgther college facilities 
and services are available, to the com- 
munity as perceived by the community. 



6. Solicit community t groups and 
rgencies in reference to the college's will- 

' ingness to respond cooperatively to com- 
munity prpbkms. / 

7. Submit to community evaluation 
*of your program effectiveness. , 
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Involving the 
Mass Media 

By George A. Colburn and 
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If you start witJi a ycat idea Then 

you publicize the hell out of it: You 
Should n\ip the icuuvd*. (l\v the 
pi irate se:to} ( ihete is a financial 
)cu\vd lot community colleges there 
is a d ll eic*:t kind o* payoff, yven its 
minion ol a >no>c inioi'ncd atizemy.) 

Theie's no question thai issues that 
affect us all need clarifying. 

Lneu;y, ta\es, equal lights foreign 
polity luminal justice, ethics, the envuon- 
ment. \ou name topics like these and you 
can sav m the same breath that we don't 
know enough about them. And in the end 
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, it is the citizenry — informed, or con- 
fused — that must finally dispose of these 
topics. 

O^/iously, community forums could 
help, constituting a new and vital service 
offered by community colleges. 

But without the necessary publicity 
— and without integrating the mass media 
into community forum planning — the 
idea will have little impact. 

If \ this integration takes place, the 
media newspapers, radio, TV, print 
materials — become more than a publicity 
vehicle; they become part of the forum 
program in addition to serving as the 
publicity vehicle in a much more important 
manner than usual. 

Role$;,of 

The key to successfully integrating Media 
the media is to understand what they can 
; and cannot do . . . and further, what the 
media will and won't do. 

1. If properly utilized, the media can 
_ .generate, publicity, i.e., create awareness 
that a community forum is taking place. 

Hustling press releases and public 
service announcements to the media is one 
thing. But if a community college can tie 
publicity information to a heavy media 
program, it's quite another. If the resources 
of the college and the community are being 
brought ( to bear on a topic of great concern, 
t . the media would be crazy not to become^ 
involved. 

c 2. The media can stimulate participa- 

tion in the forum, create a feeling of 
urgency about the issue or problem being 
^ confronted, and provoke meaningful dia- 

ERJ£logue that could lead to positive action. 

*2 
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Community forums should constitute 
the critical link between creative thought 
and action. And when real action is likely 
to take place, the media are interested. 
They are interested in readers, viewers, 
customers, more influence- in the com- 
munity, being a good source of news — 
and their -parflapation will not be limited 
to printing and taking times, dates, and 
names. They become part of a process to 
create genuine interest within the com- 
munity. 

3. The media can cpnvey information 
in a powerful and graphic manner. For 
example, without the media, how could we 
have understood the full scope of environ- 
mental damage to the land and waters of 
America in recent years? 

Just as important as understanding 
what the media can do, community college 
forum planners must understand the limi- 
tations of the media. 

1. The media cannot salvage a bad 
program. The issues selected must strike a 
public chord, and therefore must be care- 
fully identified. Planning, execution, and 
follow-through must be of sufficient qual- 
ity to merit media attention. If proper at- 
tention is not paid to an initial project, the 
media will not likely become involved 
again. The media have grown weary of 
being used and abused in the name of 
public service. 

2: The* media cannot unilaterally 
bridge the gap between media profes- 
sionals and educators who are ill-informed 
of media values. 

Community colleges must assign roles 
with the thought m mind of letting every- 
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- • one do what he/she does best. Do not 
permit^mateurish tampering by either 
media professionals in a primarily educa- 
tional component, or by academic profes- 
sionals in a primarily interest-generating 
component. Narrow-minded criticism from 
both "sides should be anticipated and en- 
duredr Both will become faint voices i£ the 
job is well-done, earning the praise of an 
enthusiastic public. 

3. The media are inappropriate as 
/ vehicles for conveying information, data, 

and analysis in an in-depth fashion. 

Let us finahy dispense with the myth 
of the TV classroom. When the classroom 
is used as a model for TV programming, 
the result is a disservice to both- TV and 
higher education. Traditional educational 
TV programming has proved to be inade- 
quate in stimulating interest for those pro- 
grams saturated with information content. 
If community colleges insist on such pro- 
grams as part of its community forum, the 45 
. public is not likely to get excited about the ' 
topic under consideration. 



Media-Mix 

From the onset, there must be a com- and Quality 
mitment to quality. Adding community 
forums to the community college's agenda 
must not be a slap-dash affair. Whoever 
is in charge of forum planning at the col- 
lege must make certain that everyone is 
working toward a goal of excellence. If the 
administration believes "things 'will take 
care of themselves/ 7 if the public service 
staff believes the media will take care of 
publicity, if the faculty doesn't want to be 
O involved, then the forum will flop. 

ERIC 
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Quality, to soine; in a program that 
integrates an educational institution and 
the media, is a loaded word; it points to 
the seemingly vast space that separates 
media values and academic values. This 
needn't be the case, however. 

To many in the media world, aca- 
demia is a dry and dull place. To many in 
the academic world, the media thrive on 
superficiality and sensationalism. What a 
, community forum ought to do is tak^ 
advantage of the strengths of both, thus 

■ minimizing their weaknesses. The media in 
* its^ abrupt and stimulating fashion can 
create interest and enthusiasm — a yearm 
ing for knowledge which the classroom, 
the book, the newspaper, or the com- 
munity forum can satisfy. Educational 
programs can", cbnversely, offset the super- 
ficiality of the media. Media-mix and co-, 
operation are the formula for quality. 

Television, for example, can stimulate 
awareness and interest through graphic i 

• portrayals. Its "thousand words' 7 might 
then yield to the print media for data, 
analysis, and penetration. Finally, the 
presentations of the media can be adapted, 
assimilated, and "owned" by individuals 
through the dynamics of face-to-face inter- 
action with peers and experts in the com- 
munity forum. 

These uses of media coincide with 
media values. They also coincide -with 
educational values, if taken together. And, 
most important, they coincide with popu- 
lar values which must be considered if a 
successful program is to be formulated. 

In this fashion, the media and higher 
education can lend value to one another, 



and proyide important service to the public. 
c : The .media' can bring the programs of a 

.community^oLlege^tQ-the^public-s-atten^ 7~7 

Hon, and the community -college can be- 
. ' , stow * credibility and prestige upon the 

media — but Only if a proper relationship 

is forged from the outset. 
- - 7 

Concerns 

Television time and production costs About Costs 
( are pet cheap. The same is true of news- 

? paper space, or radio time. 

But a community forum, properly 
planned,'' should not be terribly concerned 
with such costs. The media are involved 
and willing to donate their resources as 
. part of their important role in generating 
; interest in a crucial topic and providing 

information about that topic. * ■ * 

Across the country currently, almost 
500 newspapers are contributing at least 
a half-page a week as their role in offering 
Courses by Newspaper. In that half-page, 
a noted scholar or observer of the con- 47 
temporary scene comments on a topic of 
concern* to most Americans. The news- 
' papeffc of course, promotes the* series, 
which" serves as an outline for a credit 
• - . course, and a framework for community 
forums. The possibilities for creating com- 
munity interest in a topic are almost end- * 
less once the media commitments are 
obtained. * 

One university extension dean esti- ° 
mated that he was getting $10,000 worth 
of free publicity for the course> his divi- 
sion, and the university itself during the 
four months the newspaper series ap- 
peared in his newspapers. In return, that 
i-n9^Jean organized activities related to the 



sigrieS vihat-were Held-on the campus/ fea-"" 
tured faculty members, and were open to 
all members* of the community following 
the series in the newspaper. 

That concept is now being tested by 
the American- Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges and 12 community 
colleges around- the country. Called CbN 
Community Forums, they are funded by a 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, which also funds Courses 
by Newspaper. In all of these forums, 
there is significant use of media other than 
newspapers. 

If planned properly, the ' forums 
should not cause significant new outlays of 
funds by- the community -colleges. How- 
ever, a quality effort will have its costs. 

In SQme cases, the college will want to 
develop its own media programs for its 
own outlets, or for educational and public 
outlets in the community. This will mean 
costsjnjerms of salaries and equipment. 

But already community colleges have 
^ budget for public service activities. Thus, 
each college interested in the concept of 
community forums must look at its exist- 
ing community programs and decide if a 
film, lecture, or concert series should be 
curtailed or eliminated in order to imple- 
ment properly a community forum. 

A less painful way to proceed would 
be a linking of existing programs to the 
topic of, the forum. The cost involved 
woyld be in the time spent by a forum 
coordinator and certain internal, anguish 
over disruption of plans thak called for 
something different. 

* Because the community .college is in 
the business of education, it is only natural 
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?■ fa envision a credit course "^being one as- 
• > pect of a community forum. OrTtFfe brie 
' - hand, it produces revenue for the college, 

arid on the other it serves a select clientele 

'that wiil want to delve deeply into the 

subject matter and earn credit for their 

efforts. 

In addition, the involvement of the.. * . 
media will mean more attention paid to the 
college by the general public. Those con- 
cerned enough about the topic, who take * *. 
advantage of the forum activities, will not ( / 
only, learn more about the topic by partic- 
ipating, but will" learn more about what 
1 .the college has to offer^as well- They vyjll 
see,, or be a part of, creative,, substantial 
programming. They will see dynamic in- . 
'structors taking a difficult subject and • 
making it clear. They will be impressed by 
the college's ability to be timely, relevant, • ' 
and exciting. 

; Results 49 

If the aesthetics of the medium — be and 
. it newspapers 5 , radio or TV — are always Weil- 
kept in mind during the planning period, Being 
and the programming is thoughtfully and 
tastefully carried out, the college will be 
' ' able to reach very large numbers and * • 

stimulate many of them to become in- 
volved .ma process that means a great deal 
s*.... to the future health and well-being of their 
community. 

The media's role at this point i£.pretty 
.. Vmuch accomplished; it has done what it 
c^rt-do best. An audience has been created 
and supplied with basic information 
through media programming. 

The college faculty and the experts 
ER^C* 16 co ^ e 8 e has mobilized now take over. 
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The audiferice they will interact with wants 
" to go beyond the basics provided hy the 

* ' media. It will only be satisfied by outstand- 

ing human resources who have prepared 
* outstanding programs. 

v If this happens, it is assured that the 

* college will have increased its staturfc in 
the community while fulfilling its mission 

* of public service. • 

0 . • In the future, the community will 
.look to the community college for leader-, 
- ship o^ questions of significant public 
concern. And "that's the position the- com- 
munity college should want to be in. 
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This Assembly was formulated to 
focus on how a community college can 
provide the local institutional base for com- 
munity forums. Other papers offered at 
th. meeting will explain in detail how com- 
munity forums can be designed most 
effectively. 

It is the purpose ' £ this paper to urge 
that once a community forum is held on a 
community college campus, a strong and 
vigorous effort must be ,nade for follow-up 
0 ctivities as they relate to the forum. In 
it is my contention that a com- 
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munity college which conducts a* forum, * 

• \ ' ' and then believes that all that has to be 

• done has been done, is doing the forum 
participants a huge disservice. 

A word of caution. Since the author's 
\ * background is that of a former^ elected 

public official recently turned community 
college -president, he has confined his re- 
1 • marks to follow-up activities only as they 

relate to working with public officials who 
are in some way either a part of the prob- 
lem being discussed, or part of the solution 
to the problem. • ■ • 

J Problem of > „ 

Effectiveness * The* problem, in a nutshell, is how a 
community college engaged in community 
forums can help participants learn how to 
" - - act on the information they received in the 

forums. How can the community college 
inform forum participants on methods of 
having some effective input into the deci- 
sion making process? 

It is my contention that holding a 
forum on a community college campus is 
only half the task. A forum that fails to_ 
advise participants on how to act ort what 
they have learned is a failure. 

Because government has become so 
complex, therels a growing feeling among 
citizens that they are helpless to do any- 
thing to correct problems, Therefore, it is 
my belief that the most difficult part of a 
forum may not bet the informational por- 
tion; ativising participants how to act on 
' that information may be the most trying, 
task before the forum planners. 

It is a constant source of amazement 
\ ■ to me at how little our citizens really know 
J\r \ about government and the process in- 
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volVed in solving problems at the govern- 
mental level. I am convinced after serving ( 
two terms in the Minnesota Senate that 
•very few people understand the govern- 
mental process. 

First of all, people are confused by the 
numerous levels of government. For ex- 
'am^le,. where do the responsibilities of city 0 
' government end and state government 
begin? With the areas of responsibility of 
various levels of government overlapping , 
more and more each year, it becomes more 
difficult to know where to go when one 
wants to solve a problem. 

There is additional confusion because 
of the proliferation of more and more laws * . r# 

at all levels of government. Not only do 
citizens have to cope with more laws, but . . 

now ftiere is the problem of interpreting 
the thousands of rules and regulations de- 
signed by nQn-elected officials to implement 
the enforcement of those laws. You may 
not have to be a genius to know about and 53 
understand all laws and rules and'regula- 

tions, but it certainly helps.. 

* * 

. % A Dilemma 

It is not an exaggeration to say that for Citizens 
faced with an increasingly complex 'gov- 
, ernmental structure at all levels, the aver- 
\, \ age citiz§n is totally confused and helpless A * 

. to act. 

Let me cite several instances of that 
confusion.. ' 

In the two terms I served in the state „ 
senate, and even though I did everything 
; humanly possible to keep my constituents 

informed*about my activities, T was con- 
stantly being asked by. constituents how 

* FRH"k* n S s were §°* n § * n Washington. The 
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state capitol is* in St, Paul, That was where/ 
all state legislators had their offices, But^ 
many people, perplexed by government, ; 
thought JL.was ■ located in the^ nation's ' 
capital. 

While I was in St, fcaul five months 
each k year during the legislative session, 
,my wife often_gqt. calls from constituents, 
at myjhome in Duluth. They wanted to 
discuss something with me, and they ffe- ^ 
quently became angry when she tol3 them 
I was in. St, Paul because the legislature 
was in session. It wasn't because the con- 
stituents didn't have ampje opportunity 
to know, that I was in session. The local 
media constantly carried stories about our 
activities. It was, in my- opinion, pretty 
difficult NOT to know we" were meeting. 
But the calls kept coming. 

There are many more examples okthis^ 
general confusion in light *of a complex 
government. But the message seems clear. 
People don't understand how government 
works.* And since most community college 
forum issues will somehow involve a gov- 
ernmental unit which is either part of the 
problem or part of the solution, it is 
imperative tl ^t a forum help citizens cope 
with the information given tp them.. 

V K 

Too often a citizens' meeting in a 
community turns out to be a "bitching"" 
session. Citizens ari^e fo angrily cry that 
they are being wronged on a specific issue, 
and "somebody" is responsible for it And 
when the 'meeting -is over, nothing is 
solved. People are just as angry when they 
' leave as when they arrived. The frustra- 
tion level remains high and .nothing is 
.really accomplished, 
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A question which must be ar integral- 
part of any forum is, "How do the parti- 
cipants take what information the forum - 
has # given to them "and "apply it towards 
* solution of the problem?'' 

< Some 

What follows are only some sugges- Suggestions 
' c tion^^foFpreparing forum participants for 
-tfcjion. It is important to remember that 
throughout this phase of the forupfi, the * 

* community college must remain totally 
impartial eft)th^ specific issue. If there are * 

*: two or istfne sides 'to the issue, then parti- 
; cipante on all sides should be advised on^ 
ho W« to proceed. * 

"Tn ^Jl cases, these suggestions relate to 
deahn^with public officials who are either 

• par^of -Jfce problem of who might be part rf 
of theMlutipn. o 

Usually }the favorite answer to the 
question, "How 'do I get some action from - ? 
'Legislator X" te: '"Write htm a letter/ 7 ; , . 

That is not v a poor suggestion, but it-is 
not by any means the "only way or the best , 
way to effect jchange on an issue. Certainly 
^ people attending a fo^um should "be told 
'that writing a few'letters staging their sicfe 
of the issue will be helpful. 

And if letters are sent, participants 
should be warned that when writing to 
officials, particularly* ./elected officials, 
'nothing "offends more than a mimeO- - " 
graphed form letter. Most public officials I 
know would rather-gej no letter at all than 
a form letter. A forrfi fetter doesnft 'show 
' interest/ It only means that someone knew 
how to sign hfs/her signature to a letter 
which someohV'else wrote* because the 
rn igner was too, lazy to do it. 
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***The personally written letter is diffi- 
cult to ignore. But it is only the beginning 
;in an effort to bring about change. 

2. Forum participants ^ould be in- 
formed of oariy existing organizations 
through which they might work to reach 
their' goal. The community college should 
be careful that a. balanced list of organiza- 
tions on various sides of the issue be 
disseminated. 

3. If ' an organization to tackle a 
problem does not exist, participants should 
be instructed on how an organization 
might be formed at the local level. Again, 
the college should be certain that it is 
completely 0 impartial on the, issue before 
the forum. ^ 

4. If public officials must be dealt 
with in correcting whatever situation is 
discussed at the forum, participants might 
be encouraged to get directly involved in 
the legislative process. For example, atttie 
state level there a*e a number of interest- 
ing techniques used by citizens to attract 
attention to their cause. 

a. A trip to the state capitol by citi- 
zens 7 groups is always effective if handled 
in a way that appears to be nonthreatening 
to the legislator. A Busload of participants 
might divide into groups to meet at pre- 
designated times with specific legislators. 

-Once the citizens get into the legis- 
lator's office, they should make their case 
in about five minutes and depart after 
leaving a brief position document with the 
legislator. Brief and to the point — that is 
the way to get to the lawmaker. 

I know of many groups of fifty or 
fewer peoplg who came -from faraway 
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places 'and who were each assigned to see 
Qne or two of , the 67 senators- in . their 
Minnesota Capitol offices. The group often 
completed their lobbying in one day, and 
it got its message across Jn a very personal 
way. 

» b. If the legislature is not in session, 
many activist groups make efforts to meet 
with legislators in their home districts. 
This is- usually not as successful as going 
to their capitol office because most legis- 
lators hold other jobs and are more difficult 
to reach. But it works. 

c. If a legislative committee has a 
hearing scheduled on the forum topic, 
participants should be urged to be at the 
hearing. There is power in numbers,* and' 
often just the physical presence of a group 
of people interested in a- specific piece of 
legislation is a powerful force to get some 
action cn a measure. Of course, if possible, 
participants should be urged to testify at 
the hearing. 

d. Some groups hold a meal meeting 
to which legislators are invited to hear 
"the various sides of an issue. The problem 
^with this technique is that it is expensive 
and sometimes too slick in appearance. 
Also, many legislators get too many simi- 
lar invitations and they tend to ignore most 
of them. 

5. Fprum participants should be 
urged to get involved in political cam- 
paigns to increase their own influence in 
the decision-making process. This is an 
often-stated suggestion, and one which is 
generally" ignored by most people. 

There are many reasons why people 
hould be urged to work in political cdm- 



paigns, but perhaps none is more import- 
ant than the doors it opens. For example, 
many lawmakers do hobhave enough time 
in a day to meet with everyone who comes 
to their offices to visit with them. But I 
have yet to meet an elected official — 
given the choice of meeting with a stranger 
or listening to Someone he/ she personally 
knows because the visitor worked in his/ 
her campaign — who refused to meet with 
the person who worked in his/her cam- 
paign. 

Put another way, if time is limited it 
is very easy to tell your secretary you can- 
not meet with someone you've never seen, 
before. But it is virtually impossible to' say 
you'll not meet with someone who worked 
in your campaign. Most politicians cannot 
be bought, but they can be compelled to 
listen to people who helped them get into 
the office they hold. 

6. A bibliography of follow-up refer- 
ence material on the forum subject will be 
helpful. The bibliography should be brief 
and concise. No need to make it long to 
dazzle the participants. 

7. Once the- forum concludes, the 
community coflege should take the respon- 
sibility of keeping participants informed of 
any late developments on the subject dis- 
cussed. It may not be possible to do thfs for 
a long period of time, but for at least 
several months after the forum any news- 
paper article, magazine article or similar 
material should be duplicated and mailed 
to participants. Do not assume that forum 
participants have a wide range of material 
coming to^their homes to keep themselves 

- informed of such developments. \ 



8. Is a governmental body or agency 
meeting on a matter related to the issue 
previously discussed in the forum? The 

\Community college should take the respon- 
sibility - of making certain that forum 
participants learn of that meeting. 
Whether the participants will take advan- 
tage of that : opportunity is beyond the 
college's control, of course. But at least 
they should know about it. 

9. A community college which spon- 
sors a forum on an important contempo- 
rary issue should be prepared to hold a 
follow-up forum at a later time. Things 
change. Some new developments which 
put?a different slant on the issue may have 
taken place. There may be some new per- 
's'pectives on the issue. A follow-up forum 
would keep interest alive. 

10. Once a forum has been com- 
pleted, every effort should be made to 
make certain that public officials who 
might be part of the problem or part of the 
solution learn about what took place at 
the forum. Of course, it would be best if 
those public officials attend the forum. But 
many will not. 

11. If the eventual solution of the 
problem discussed at the forum is to take 
place in a legislative body, whether it be 
at the city, county, state, or federal level/ 
a portion of the forum program should be 
devoted to the following descriptions: 

a. Specifically, which levels of gov- 
ernment will be involved in resolving the 
problem? 

b. Are. there areas of overlapping re- 
sponsibility between and among certain 
Q/els of government? If so, what are those 



** areas and how can they be best approached? 

' c. If a law must be enacted to solve 
the problem, what are the specific st^ps in 
the legislative process. (Most Minnesotans 
x J ^rare surprised' to learn, for example, that 
f there are 16 specific steps to getting a law 
passed in the two houses of the Minnesota 
Legislature). Only if people understand 
the legislative process can they understand 
how to;work effectively for their cause 
* when governmental bodies are involyed. 

d. If the solution to the problem-lies 
in working with a governmental agency 
or department, how is that agency or de- 
c . • partment organized? Who are the bureau- 

crats specifically designated to work on_ 
-those problem areas? 

After 

the Forum ' It may be an overstatement to say so, 
Is Over but it is really not very difficult to put to- 
gether .an informational meeting labeled 
"community forum." Line up a few speak- 
ers,.: illow s'ome time for questions, have 
some small group discussion. 
* It is what is done AFTER the forum 

participants have gone home' that is im- 
pbrtant. If the participants arc n,)t armed 
with some ideas for turning information 
into action, the forum will have failed. 

In a community -forum, information 
without knowledge to convert that infor- 
mation into action is really quite worthless. 
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Report of the 
1977 Assembly 




The Assembly niet November 6-$, 
1°77, at Ait lie House, IWurtmlon, Vh- 
X'ti'ui. following diseitssums on the fh>l 
two days, Stephen Silha drafted a report. 
It xda$ reviewed by the participants at the 
final session. The report is presented here 
for twllio *tudy, <//:■( u^-ion, and action by 
readers. 



The very loot*, of .American democ- 
racy may be threatened by public apathy 
and cynicism. The community college has 
^ the ability and the responsibility to help 
gj^j^ieet today's needs for an informed, in- 



volved, responsible citizenry by facilitating 
community forums oh issues which are 
most important to people's lives. For 
example: 

Anew highway is planned to ring a 
middle-sized town. It becomes so con- 
troversial that a public referendum is 
scheduled on several alternative develop- 
ments. A local community college, to- 
gether with the League of Women Voters, 
environmental awareness groups, thehigh- 
way department, and other agencies, or- 
ganize a forum to explore the consequences 
of different approaches. m \ 

A community college struch^res a 
series of community forums in the humani^ 
ties, using Courses vy Newspaper materi- 
als on "Crime and Justice," coordinating^ 
its efforts with a wide variety of com- 
munity organizations and a national net- 
work of institutions engaged in a demon- 
stration project supported by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. \ 

Using "Great Decisions" materials 
prQvided by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and resource speakers from the U.S. 
Department of State, a community college" 
uses a community forum to help local citi- 
zens discuss *the issues in the Panama 
Canal treaty and hozo they affect local 
business and other interests. 

Concerned with rising fuel bills, a 
group of citizens hi California ask staff at 
the community college to help them learn 
• ivhat tfiey can do. to lower costs*. Repre- 
sentatives from utility companies, experts 
on alternative energy sources, government 



' researchers, environmentalists, and hu- 
manists join in a forum that etfds with 
more understanding of energy issues: \ 6 

C , These examples, anld many others, 

* grevy out of twc days of lively dialogue 
among community college, government, 
business,, ahd community leaders. They 
only begin to illuminate the enthusiasm for 
, the concept of community forums — \ 
r tempered with some caution and academic 
restraint — which this Assembly feltr 
- An outgrowth of the educational mis- 
. • sions of people-oriented community "col- 
leges, issue-based community forums 
represent an- important teaching-learning 
process in those skills most essential to 
democracy — responsible citizenship skills. 

Community 

Historically, the forum was the "pub- Forum Concept 

lie meeting place for open discussion" in 
a community (Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary). Today, short of shopping 
centers, we have few such places. -Central 
to the mission of community colleges is 
the development of space and skills that 
make people effective citizens in a democ- 
racy. Therefore, community colleges 
* should take the leadership ,in facilitating 
or convening community forums on public 
issues. Such forums are structured but 
open exchanges of opinion and informa- 
tion on L,>ues of demonstrated common 
- concern, ^ey bring broad participation 
from the community for informed discus- 
sion using a two-way process. The com- 
munity college is often uniquely qualified 
FRIC Qr 8 an i ze an d coordinate with other local 
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agencies to gather and presgnt expertise 
on an issue. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president of 
the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, told Assembly partic- 
ipants: "There is a great deal of talk 
today about going back to ^the basics in 
' education. Certainly there'is nothing more 
basic tKan giving adults *m opportunity 
to participate in the democratic process. 
The community forum/ where all people 
can come together to consider vital issues 
and make their voices heard, is a device 
that can provide for such democratic par- 
ticipation. It should not be an add-on to 
the college program — but central to it." 



Federal Interest 



Assistant U.S. Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, Hodding Carter III, moved 
-by a keen sense of urgency and the-possi-o 
- bilities which he saw in the Assembly, put 
aside his prepared remarks in the opening 
64 session. "I believe what you are doing 

could be a crucial contribution to public 
understanding," he said. "You have a 
magnificent institutional ability to do 
' something about the profound sense of 
powerlessness of the American people." 
* He said President Carter authorized him to 
3 c relay two messages; (1) that community 

forums as described in the Assembly 
papers come closer to realizing the rhetoric 
of his campaign on public participation 
than almost anything he's heard about; 
(2) that he commits all departments of 
government to assist in this. 

Assembly participants agreed that 
there are many models for successful com-' 
munity forums, some of which are men- 
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tioned' in .the background papers. The 

college should keep its role in perspective, 
> .they warned, — that of informing- and 
• stimulating the learning process, It is 

neither aft advocacy nor an adversary role. 

The community college should try to see 
)that a range of ptoints of view is presented 
"and dialogue encouraged on a given issue. 



Issues should be carefully chosen. A 
community college beginning to offer 
forums, is wise to, choose an issue that is 
"open for discussion" in the particular 
community, and }o build a record as a 
responsible forum-builder before tackling 
sensitive or emotionally charged issues. 
\ The Assembly characterized ^relevant is- 
sues as those having an important impact 
on people's lives; having more than one 
side provoking the need for objective in- 
formation; and requiring a decision. 

The development of the forum proc- 
ess, however, is as important as the issues 
themselves. A fair, vital process of com- 
munication and education — based on the 
innate worth and dignity of each human 
being — will help the college "reach the 
unreached." It will ensure that the*- com7 
munity college extends its service and 
vitality to the community, giving each 
citizen an opportunity to listen an^J be . 
heard. 

The community college should forge 
or reinforce linkages with such other com- 
munity institutions as schools, Businesses, 
and- labor. If it does, the college will be 
able to serve as a leader in its many 
rp-rtnerships with the community. 



Nutsancl 

Bolts Talk * While most Assembly discussion 
focused on policy and function of com r 
munity forums, there was some nuts and 
bolts talk. Methods for stimulating public 
interest, such as Chatauquas, doorrto-door 
interest polls, newspapers, mobile discus- 
sion, vans, "graffiti 5 boards" in public 
places, computer or electronic response 
systems, group rallies, TV and radio>call-in 
programs, ' simulations, family forums, 
demonstration projects, and delphic probes 
were cited as especially well suited to- 
community forums. Possible dimensions, 
techniques, participants, structure, and re- 
sources for forums were explored. Empha- 
sis was on dialogue with, not at, the com- 
munity. 

Though costs may vary, funding for 
.these 5 forums Ms needed, and might be 
available in different forms in different 
% states (through local businesses, agencies, 
foundations, U.S. Office of Education, arts 
jindhumanities endowments, state govern- 
ments, etc.) Often, forum costs can be 
shared. 



How Much 

Action? Assembly participants made a wide 

range of suggestions* on the extent to 
which the community college should be 
involved in activities following the forums. 
While it was generally agreed that com- 
munity colleges should stimulate citizens 
"to "act on what they learn at forums, some 
community college educators insist that it 
is not their role to encourage any particular 
actions. 

There was some concern, too, about 
co-sponsoring' forums with groups that 



''might .not be "desirable" affiliates/ Re- 
active or punitive legislation could result. % 
Most colleges with broad community re- 
lation?/ community 'services experience, 
however, were less concerned; many com- 
munity colleges have processes, they say, 
for screening out problems with the use of 
college resources — arid for disengaging 

cthe college irom ariy activist groups that 
might result ^ from a college-sponsored 
"activity. * 

Recommen- 

Most important aspects of Assembly t dations 
discussions are reflected in the recorh- of th6 Assembly 

^mendations the group made. The largest 
number are directed toward £onr|munity 
colleges and toward the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC); Others are made to President 
Carter, federal departments, and national 
organizations. 

Community 67 

1. Make sure forums are well colleges 
, planned, based on community needs as- should: 

sessments, and clear in purpose and 
agenda. 

2. Develop strucl -e and capability 
to provide, promote, and lead community 
forums as part of their missions. 

3. Identify a person or persons to 
assume responsibility for 9 community 
forums. 

4. Serve as facilitator and convenor. 

- 5r Train and involve leaders of un- 
reached subgroups in the community. 

6. Tie programs to the commitment 
of President Jimmy Carter to have govern- 
® ent agencies respond to such forums. • 



; . 1 ' 7. Work with other institutions to 

identify, develop, refine, and expand forum 
a/-. * . t ideas and techniques (an^ disperse resfton- 

>. sibilities where appropriate). 

8. Serve as clearinghouse for local 
forums, possibly providing background 
„ c. materials, speakers' bureau, moderaW^_^ 

* resource referrals. 

t 9. Use foryms as a" way to extend v 
educational services to all segments of the^ 
community. 

10.. v Implement and integrate public 
affairs education into college programs. * 
y ^ 1 ,i N il. Work with various media to ex- 

tend anu promote community forums. 

* . ' 12! Make the most use of the vast 

and talented human resources, including 
faculty, in the community. 

13. Be willing to take risks to 'help 
enliven and preserve democracy. 

The 

American 1. Give follbw-up attention to the 

Association community college role in public affairs 
bf t Community education. 

• and Junior 2. Review its priorities, and give 

Colleges -community forums more emphasis in its^ 
Should: publication?, meetings, and activities. 

3. Develop resource materials on 
community -forums: a "hoW-to" forum 

I # factbook, a directory of resources and 

\ * models, "forum syllabi" on selected issues, 

formal techniques to train facilitators. 

4. Initiate a process for identifying a 
limited number of rritical issues that are 
both- universal and locally relevant — then 
lead development of educational resources 
content and process that can be used by 
community colleges to present forums on 

£RJ£ these issues. * 



" 5. Establish linkages wfth appropri- 
ate national organizations (League of 
Wpmen * Voters, labor unions, '{business 
organizations, etc.) "in order to- facilitate 
*-state v and local linkages towar4 qtizen 
pirticipationprograms and forums. - 

6. Urge faculty-related organizations t 
(NEA, AFT, AAUP) to take an aggressive 
and positive posture toward programs de- 
signed to enhance citizen participation. 

7. Explore with the 'U.S. Office of 
Education and other agencies the possi- 
bility of funding for training forum lead- 
ership. ^ 

, 8. Work with media groups, such as 
the American Is^wspaper^ublishers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association' pf 
' Broadcasters, to promote community for- 
ums- as an extension of the media role. - 



1. Consider tying special coverage 
into community forums, e.g., "An Evening 
with the Issues. ' 

2. Make more use of two-way de- 
vices on decidable issues, Such as phone- 
ins, polls, etc. 

3. Work together on FCC-required 
ascertainment' o^ community- need. 



Community 

colleges 

should 

work with 

local 

mediaAo: 



1. i Increase its support of forum 
techniques (through such agencies as the 
{slatipnal Endowment for the Humanities, 
National Science Foundation, <U\S. Office 
of Education, or National Institute of Edu- 
cation) as a vehicle for gaining greater 
citizen participation. 

2. ' President Carter, in light of his 



LC 



mmitment tpxenewing the town meeting 



Federal 
government 
should: 



concept, should communicate with various 
0 governmental departments and community 
college* presidents to urge the importance 
of fastering and supporting community 
. " * forums. 

Other agencies , 

Should also The National Endowment for the 

take action: Humanities should encourage-ajid facili- 
tate community forum activities by: (1) 
disseminating information on the forunt 
- • ■ process/ technique; (2) providing back- * 

ground and enrichment materials for 
forum issues; (3) developing training pro- 
grams for persons both at community 
colleges and within the community on the 
art Oi moderating and conducting com- 
munity forums. 

The state-based humanities commit- 
tees should be encouraged to continue sup- 
porting community forums, disseminate 
information on them, and seek out addi- 
tional community college linkages. 
70 The Foreign Policy Association and 

Courses by Newspaper Community For- 
ums projects should be commended for 
helping to develop the community forum 
and be recommended to community col- 
leges considering options for forums. 
* - The Association of Governing Boards 

and the Association of Community Col- 
lege Trustees should endorse citizenship 
participation iij community forums and 
forum development programs. 

The Brook'uigs Institution should in- 
clude in its forthcoming national study of 
community college financing the need for 
funding community .college public service 
programs — such as community forums 
»ERJjC — as an * nte 8 ra ' P art °f basic funding 

69 
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formulas for community colleges. 

The Carnegie Commission on Public 
Broadcasting, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Corpdration for Public Broadcasting, 
and foundations should explore the poten- 
tial of public television and radio linked , 
.with community fV>:ums : fpr citizenship 
education. 

^ In Conclusion 

The community college is uniquely 
suited to lead communities into thoughtful „ 
discussion of critical issues. As a result, 
this Assembly urges community colleges 
to see community forums as a basic ai\d * 
important part of their mission toward 
developing more enlightened citizens and 
more democratic communities. I 
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